





Accredited Higher Institutions 


Information received since the publication of the list of 
accredited higher institutions in the EpucaTionaL REcorD 
for April, 1927, indicates that the list is not complete. Since 
this list is published only every two years, members of the 
Council are notified that the following changes should be 
made in order to bring the list up to date as of June 1, 1927. 
A reprint of this list with proper corrections is available and 
will be sent to anyone desiring it. 

The following institutions not mentioned in the list of 
April, 1927, have been added and should be included: 


Teachers Colleges 


INDIANA 
Indiana State Normal College, East- Muncie 
ern Division 
MISSOURI 
Lincoln University Jefferson City 


NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico Normal University East Las Vegas 

State Teachers College Silver City 
NORTH DAKOTA 

State Normal and Industrial School Ellendale 


TEXAS 


East Texas Teachers College Commerce 
North Texas Teachers College Denton 
Sam Houston College Huntsville 
Southwest Texas Teachers College San Marcos 
West Texas Teachers College Canyon 


Junior Colleges 
ILLINOIS 
North Park Junior College Chicago 
MICHIGAN 
Flint Junior College Flint 
(OVER) 








MISSOURI 


Flat River Junior College Flat River 
OKLAHOMA 
Panhandle Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical] College Goodwill 
TENNESSEE 
Ward Belmont College Nashville 
VIRGINIA 
Virginia Intermont College Bristol 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Potomac State School Keyser 


The following institutions are not yet fully accredited, 
and should be dropped from the list as published in April: 
Colleges 


FLORIDA 
Southern College Lakeland 


GEORGIA 
La Grange College La Grange 


MISSOURI 
Missouri Wesleyan College Cameron 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Queens College Charlotte 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Chicora College for Women Columbia 
Columbia College Columbia 
Lander College Greenwood 


Teachers Colleges 


WASHINGTON 
State Normal School Centralia 


Junior Colleges 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit Junior College Detroit 
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General Final Examinations and 
Tutors 


FTER ALL that has been said of late years about the 
A various developments in college education which 
employ the general examination shortly before gradu- 
ation on the major subject, or field of concentration, it 
is neither necessary nor desirable to do more than to touch 
on a few points. What deficiencies in our higher education 
the systems combat are well known. Well known, also, are 
the main outlines of the two chief systems. 

The first is that of the general examination in a field for all 
students who specialize in it. This system, fully developed, 
requires a large body of tutors to supervise the students’ 
work and help them to prepare for the general final examina- 
tions. De facto and up to the present, these men are ap- 
pointed purely, or almost purely, for this purpose, though, 
as we shall see, they will not necessarily remain a special 
body. This scheme is obviously the most expensive and 
elaborate. It has existed longest and in the most elaborate 
form at Harvard. 

The second plan is applied only to a strictly selected body 
of students chosen for their proved ability and zeal; this is 
the so-called Honors Course, or Independent Study Plan, 
ending with a general examination. Usually, I believe, 
these students are released to a large extent from ordinary 
course requirements, and in most institutions are guided 
individually by the regular professors; little addition to the 
regular staff is therefore required. It is the system adopted, 
or pursued, at Smith, Swarthmore, Columbia, Stanford, 
and many other institutions. The most important descrip- 


' Address before The Association of American Universities, North- 
western University, November 11-13, 1926, preprinted by permission 
from the Proceedings of the Association. 
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tion of it is still that by President Aydelotte of Swarthmore, 
Honors Courses in American Colleges and Universities, in 
the Bulletin of the National Research Council, volume VII, 
part 4, number 40 (January, 1924). In this plan there is the 
greatest possible variation in the several institutions. I 
have only one thing to say about it. It has the great advan- 
tage of being more easily introduced than the other, being 
only moderately expensive. From some observation in the 
east, I believe, however, that it is more difficult to main- 
tain and continue efficiently than the other, provided the 
other is adequately supported financially. Especially in 
smaller, conservative, old-fashioned institutions, it is 
difficult really to arouse the professors to the possibilities of 
this educational method and to make the students realize 
the immense opportunities it offers. It may not be difficult 
to induce a college faculty to adopt it, now that it has 
become recognized as an important new educational develop- 
ment. Band-wagon psychology exists in colleges, though 
they are freer from it than the outside world. If adopted in 
a half-hearted way, the plan is in danger of becoming neg- 
lected and watered down. Students may be discouraged 
from entering upon it, professors will regard it as a reflection 
on their courses, and it will fill more space in the college 
catalog than it fills in anybody’s thoughts. What is neces- 
sary to make the system vital and permanent is persistent 
faith, magnetic enthusiasm, vigilance, and hard work through 
years on the part of more persons than one, preferably on 
the part of one in each department. There is no use in 
being stampeded, or forced, or excited into it; unless some 
leader or leaders have the vision, have caught the infection, 
and will make it one of their main interests, the thing is 
liable to fall flat. 

Much the same, of course, is true of the other system— 
that of the general examination and tutors for all students, 
or all students in certain departments. Like matrimony, it 
is not to be entered into hastily or unadvisedly, but soberly, 
discreetly, and in the fear of the Lord. It is so expensive, 
however, that there is little danger of hasty action. If 
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ways and means are provided, there is less danger here of 
the thing becoming a dead letter, simply because here there 
is a body of men whose main interest is to prevent it from 
becoming such. What some of the methods and problems 
in this system are, what some of the difficulties are (aside 
from the financial), and the exceeding great reward under 
favorable conditions, is what I propose to speak of, using 
Harvard principally as the illustration. 

The plan of a general examination before graduation 
(properly speaking, a revival from earlier generations) was 
first adopted in the Harvard Medical School in 1911. Under 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the Division of History, 
Government and Economics first put it into effect with the 
class which entered in 1913. In 1919 it was extended to 
other divisions (that is, groups of departments). It has 
been used chiefly in the humanities, on the theory that in 
mathematics and the natural sciences more advanced courses 
more or less necessarily presuppose the knowledge gained in 
the elementary, so that when a man ends his college studies 
all that he has learned is more or less in running order; 
further, on the theory that in the laboratory he receives some 
of the same sort of supervision which other students gain 
from their tutors. These suppositions, however, are only 
half true; and it is interesting to note that the department 
of mathematics has just introduced tutoring and the final 
examination, every professor, in fact, taking some students 
as his particular charge, with no tutors specially appointed. 
It is hard to doubt that such action would be salutary even 
in departments of natural science. But it will probably 
remain true that the system is most needed, and exerts a 
deeper influence, in departments of literature, history, 
government, economics, and philosophy. 

The center of gravity in the system is still the general final 
examinations in the field of concentration, and has been from 
the first. The plan started as an attempt to require of the 
student a grasp of his whole subject and to ascertain if he 
has grasped it, and one of the functions of the tutor is to aid 
him to do so. The examinations extend over several days 
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in May of the senior year, covering not only the whole 
ground of a student’s field of concentration but, more inten- 
sively, certain parts of it selected by him. This is a rough 
description of conditions which vary according to the depart- 
ment, or group of departments. 

Various problems in this connection are being considered 
which are too minute to go into here. From the point of 
view of the university the mere examining is a large under- 
taking. The mere drawing up of the examination questions 
is an arduous task. To avoid a commonplace, conventional, 
shop-worn set of questions, to be fair to men who have been 
differently prepared, to call for thought and discrimination 
as well as memory, to observe proportion, to permit a proper 
and prevent an improper variety of choices, to ascertain if 
the whole field of knowledge has been covered, and yet to 
test grasp and understanding of detail, is no slight matter. 

In addition to this is the reading and grading of the 
hundreds of long papers, several from each candidate. It is 
customary for two examiners to read each paper, and, in 
case of their disagreement, a third. In one group of depart- 
ments two professors are relieved from a considerable part 
of their teaching in order to perform these functions. In 
others a larger committee is in charge of the matter, who are 
not relieved of teaching but are aided in a different way. 
Supplementary oral examinations are not usual, except in 
the case of candidates for distinction or honors, and some- 
times for students who are on the edge of failure, to ascertain 
on which side they should fall off. 

In the Division of History, Government, and Economics, 
all students, when the system was adopted, were examined 
orally, which proved, as might be expected, perfunctory. 
In this division the student is examined on the whole field 
of these three subjects. He has a second examination on 
one of the three to which he has devoted most attention, 
and a third on a part of that field, in which he has specialized 
still further. In the Divisions of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages all students are examined in the Bible and Shakes- 
speare (familiar pair!); further, those concentrating in 
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ancient languages are examined on two of the great modern 
authors, such as Dante, Cervantes, Chaucer, Milton, Moliére, 
Goethe; and those concentrating in modern languages, on 
two ancient authors such as Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Virgil (not necessarily studied in the original tongues); and, 
of course, further, each student on the literature to which 
he has devoted most attention. Students concentrating in 
philosophy are examined in the history of philosophy, 
ancient and modern, and in general psychology; and also in 
systematic philosophy; that is, in at least two of the three 
fields, metaphysics, ethics, logic. In addition, the student 
receives an oral examination on a special topic, such as con- 
temporary philosophy, aesthetics, Greek philosophy, philos- 
ophy of religion, etc. These examples will suffice to show 
how both wider and more specialized knowledge are tested 
in the examinations, and also how the several departments 
pursue their own methods. 

While the tutor entered the system as an adjunct or 
corollary to the examination, he is far more than this, as of 
course it was foreseen that he would be. In fact, throughout 
a large part of the student’s college years the tutoring 
appears to be the main element rather than the final examina- 
tion. He meets his tutor fortnightly, or weekly, who talks 
with him about his courses, assigns him reading and discusses 
it with him, assigns him written work and criticizes it, and 
generally keeps track of his intellectual progress. Instructed 
by lecture or recitation, the student is apt to feel that he has 
been told all that he needs to believe, or worse yet, to know, 
and to feel that he need know nothing else; we have not 
been so far as we might be from the methods of Jesuit colleges. 
I speak from memory of my own college days. The close 
relation with the tutor, and the operation side by side of the 
two sets of teachers, promote independence and a spirit of 
inquiry. If the tutor is the right kind of man, he also 
occupies somewhat the réle of an older brother, when such 
a réle is in place, helps the student solve the problems of 
college life and even, sometimes, of love affairs. The aim 
is to make the relation of tutor and tutored informal, human, 
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and genial. While the former normally has an office in 
which he may meet his students if he pleases, many tutors 
receive them at their rooms, or houses, and offer them such 
stimulus to geniality as tea and cigarettes (or so I hear). 
Beginning two years ago, several of the younger unmarried 
men are given free quarters in the senior dormitories, with 
the understanding that they should informally entertain at 
least once a week not only their own especial students, but 
other seniors. 

The attempt to establish a human relation has succeeded 
so well that some directors of tutors even think the men 
spend more time with their students than they need to 
spend. The tutor who enjoys taking his ease in his inn 
naturally finds the students ready to spend much time in 
general chat. It is not so easy when trying to cultivate a 
close relation to cut interviews short. For instruction, the 
students are met singly or in small groups of those whose 
reading is much the same. The number is kept small enough 
to be of the nature of a private consultation, and not of a 
clinic, a method quite different from that of the ordinary 
classroom. ‘The ideal number of students for each tutor is 
hard to determine. There are still felt to be too many 
students per tutor in the department of English, although 
the number has been reduced from about 55 last year to 
about 40 this year. In history, government, and economics 
the number is 30 per tutor, which also is felt to be too many. 
The same complaint of too many students per tutor is also 
heard in Oxford and Cambridge, but complete satisfaction 
on all hands with any system is hardly to be expected this 
side of the New Jerusalem. 

It has been interesting to ascertain on what sort of student 
the tutors spend most time. In general, these are students 
who are both brilliant and ambitious, those with whom the 
results of stimulation are most apparent. At the same time, 
I have heard of no tutor who is not more than ready to labor 
long with the man who has serious difficulties, whether 
because of bad preparation or because he is dull, if earnest. 
Students who are simply not interested naturally receive 
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the least attention, but it should be added that there are 
very few cases of prolonged and definite negligence on the 
part of students, especially seniors. In general those receive 
most attention who appreciate it most. As to the apportion- 
ment of time among the various college classes, in one group 
of departments the amount of time increases from sopho- 
more to junior to senior. In another, the sophomores 
receive a good deal of attention in order to launch them and 
give them momentum. During the junior year they are 
left more to themselves, and as seniors efforts redouble. 
The scheme for the system, as regards teaching and 
examinations alike, should not be a rigid and formalized one. 
The ideal is a scheme of limited elasticity, which will stretch 
a good deal in any direction yet maintain a uniform bulk and 
weight, which keeps its aim and general method clearly in 
mind yet allows experiments as to particular methods, and 
adaptation to different, or altering, conditions according to 
the subject-matter being taught, to the teacher and to the 
individual student. Many such experiments and ways of 
meeting problems are constantly being tried, and no year 
passes without noteworthy alterations. Beginning in 1924- 
25, for example, in view of the great amount of work involved 
by the system, seniors might be released from one of the 
four courses which they were previously required to take; 
and beginning with the year 1926-27 candidates for distinc- 
tion who may be regarded as worthy of the privilege are 
released from another, thus reducing their courses to two 
for the senior year, or three each for the junior and senior 
years. This is only on the understanding that they are doing 
additional work with their tutors. This is very far from 
meaning less work for the degree than in pre-tutoring days. 
It was estimated a few years ago that the new system has 
added the equivalent of a solid year’s work. Further, the 
experiment is about to be tried in one department, at least, 
of extending the tutoring system to freshmen. Without 
cavil, no class is more in need of sympathetic guidance than 
freshmen. The transition from the still considerable over- 
sight usual in preparatory schools to the freedom of college 
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notoriously leaves many freshmen at a loss as to their work, 
in spite of various other attempts at guidance and nursing. 

The difficulty of extending the tutorship to freshmen is 
due to the facts that the tutor is normally engaged with 
the student’s major subject or field of concentration, and 
that freshmen have not as yet chosen it. It is possible, 
however, for any department to select in a large elementary 
course a small number of particularly promising students, 
and assign them to a tutor who will give them additional 
work and particular attention. Students thus especially 
promising and successful in a field of work are likely to be 
those who will continue in it. At all events the experiment 
will be interesting. Among other problems, that of the 
relation between courses, tutoring, and the general examina- 
tion is full of details to be worked on. One suggestion has 
been that for seniors courses should cease in April, leaving 
them free to devote all their time to preparation for the 
general examinations. Again, there is an inevitable ten- 
dency for students to elect courses which they think will 
aid them in these examinations. This is proper enough, 
since such courses are fundamental; but is somewhat re- 
grettable if it means great disregard of rather highly special- 
ized courses by specially expert authorities. This danger is 
avoided to some extent by putting among the large number 
of questions on the examinations from which choice may be 
made questions bearing on these courses, so that a man who 
has taken such courses has a chance to exhibit what he has 
learned in them. No one, so far as I know, seriously expects 
that the usual American method of instruction by lecture and 
recitation will be entirely abrogated, or indeed infringed on 
very much farther. We cannot dispense with the expert. 
Some enthusiasts believe there will be some tendency toward 
further reduction of courses, and that candidates for dis- 
tinction will take more of those of definitely graduate calibre, 
in which the methods of instruction are more like those 
maintained by the tutors. What effect such a swelling of 
graduate courses (often too large already) by less mature, 
even if able, students would have on our graduate education 
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perhaps these men have not considered. Another progres- 
sive tendency will probably be a further obliteration of the 
line between tutor and professor. As there come to be 
more and more tutors of maturity and longer experience in 
this work, more and more of them will give regular courses, 
and perhaps more and more of the men called to professor- 
ships will take a certain amount of tutoring; but there must 
always be men who, highly successful in one of these func- 
tions, would be less so in the other, and therefore will con- 
fine themselves to one of them. 

One of the problems which has to be constantly worked 
on is the personnel problem. Good tutors must be both 
born and made, but they cannot be ordered over night. 
The tutor must have broad, accurate, and ready scholarship 
in his field, for he must be equipped to lead agile minds. 
Personally, he must have preception, adaptability, patience, 
judgment, enthusiasm, and sympathy with young men. 
The rather intimate relation with the students requires him 
to be such that students of all kinds of origin will accept the 
relation gladly. Success has been met in fulfilling these 
requirements, but it has been none too easy, even with 
the large reservoir of the Harvard Graduate School at hand. 
Where a graduate school of repute is connected with the 
college involved, many men suitable for tutors are drawn to 
it by the possibility of engaging in this new and interesting 
academic occupation while pursuing their studies. 

But a considerable increase in the number of suitable men 
is still needed. When the tutoring system is first introduced 
in the department, the increase in the department staff is 
large. In that of which I am a member there are eighteen or 
twenty tutors who were not in it in 1924, before tutoring was 
introduced. The difficulty is merely a sudden and special 
case of perennial difficulty. Notoriously the academic pro- 
fession is not drawing as superior men as it should, and 
nothing much is being done in this country to make the 
profession more attractive. We are neither making it 
more attractive for the ordinary good man, nor setting up 
a few great prizes in the way of position to stimulate the 
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exceptional and ambitious. A few years ago in the Church 
of England the injustice was pointed out of paying an elderly 
curate £200 a year and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
£15,000. The retort was made that better men are drawn 
to a profession through the possibility of a great prize (to 
speak in a worldly manner) than merely by the certainty 
of mild co.nfort; by allowing every curate, if he wishes, to 
carry an archiepiscopal crozier in his valise. We have 
nothing analogous to dangle before the eye of the ambitious 
scholar, excepting, of course, the greater executive positions 
(if they are to be so regarded). However, in sum, the per- 
sonnel difficulty is being successfully met, and will become 
progressively less and less difficult. 

A problem which one of the largest and most important 
groups of departments is much concerned with at present, 
and which all should be concerned with, is the effect of the 
burden borne by the tutor upon his own intellectual advance- 
ment and fertility. The tutors take their duties seriously 
and find themselves handicapped for their own study. This 
is particularly regrettable because some of them are still 
candidates for the doctor’s degree, though it is hoped that 
in future they will mostly have passed this milepost. The 
tutors themselves think that the burden can best be reduced 
by reducing the number of students for each man. Some 
of the older men think the remedy should be to relieve them 
from tutoring duties for a longer time, for example from 
Christmas to the mid-year examinations in February. 

This problem is merely one case of a larger problem, which 
indeed one would be false to his convictions if he failed to 
comment on, the effect of this new system as of other recent 
developments in university life on the literary fertility of 
university teachers. No agency has done more to empha- 
size the importance of research in universities than this body 
which is meeting here. Research seems to be particularly 
impeded for men in the humanities, who, for one reason or 
another, seem to be in particular demand for administrative 
positions. Yet none of them would admit that humanistic 
research is less important than strictly scientific. There is 
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no need of defense for a force which has freed the human 
spirit from so many bugbears as the advance of humanistic 
knowledge has done, from Plato to Valla and from Valla to 
our day; a force which is so sorely needed now to restore a 
beneficent equivalent of these bugbears. There is some 
compensation in endowments for research, which enable a 
teacher to take a year off now and then, but every man 
cannot get up his momentum after long quiescence. All 
human machines cannot rise from 1 to 50 miles an hour in 
ten seconds, as some products of Detroit are said to do. 
Humanistic research in this land of business almost all comes 
from university teachers; but, with the national atmosphere, 
endless distractions, and the desire to produce at least some- 
thing, often tends to be a Woolworth scholarship, not to 
say Piggly-Wiggly. Not many men set their face against 
the policy of small profits and quick returns, and produce 
extensive works. Such contributions from university men 
are, in proportion, rarer than formerly. 

As to the present application of these facts, the system of 
general examinations and tutoring requires older men of 
experience and high standing to administer, a work so 
arduous that it sometimes requires half a summer to recover 
from it. The tutors, at present at least, though not ideally, 
younger men, are not always in complete command of the 
whole field for which they are responsible. To keep their 
command of the whole subject furbished and bright, that 
they may meet many clever students studying different 
things, and even show the bearing of the subject on other 
departments of learning, requires much time. This doubt- 
less makes for broad and human cultivation and scholarship 
and will make men’s research better when they do it. But 
will they ever get to it? One remedy seems to be some 
further progressive reduction of the number of students for 
which each man is responsible, and perhaps the progressive 
deletion of the line between tutors and teachers of courses, 
of which I have spoken already. Another is the further 
multiplication of endowments for research, to enable more 
men to take a few months off, or a year, and to do it more 
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frequently. Another remedy, though not applicable to the 
tutors, which has been little tried in this country, but which 
might well be tried on a considerable scale, is the creation 
of research professorships, somewhat on the lines of profes- 
sorships on the continent of Europe; for men who have shown 
distinguished ability and zeal in scholarly fertility, and who 
would be relieved from most executive work and all but a 
minimum of teaching. Through them our universities would 
advance knowledge more rapidly, and the distinguished and 
enviable position of such men would do something to com- 
bat the idea, de facto common among younger faculty men 
in too many institutions, though by no means in all, that 
preferment lies by way of administration. 

In conclusion, the system has been richly justified by its 
fruits. The profit, and even satisfaction, derived by the 
students from it is one of the most invigorating things which 
one sees on returning to Harvard after an absence of twenty- 
two years. They value the assistance of the tutors more 
and more as they advance from the sophomore to the senior 
year. This is partly, of course, as a source of counsel and 
ghostly strength as the general examinations approach. 
To the sophomore, these examinations seem merely one far- 
off, diabolical event; to the senior, they seem imminent and 
awful. All students take their work with their tutors more 
and more seriously, but it would be a great mistake, as has 
been intimated, to suppose that the only, or chief, function 
of the tutor is merely to prepare for these examinations. He 
rouses students, if they are rousable, to a very large amount 
of purely disinterested reading. In the junior year, for 
example, an English tutor will put men through a course in 
nineteenth century prose with no special bearing on the 
examinations. One energetic tutor last year reported that 
in the first two months and a half of the year a sophomore 
read, outside his regular class work, and discussed with his 
tutor, thirteen plays, two long poems, and one long novel, 
most of these being comparatively recent (not ephemeral) 
and not bearing particularly on the general examinations, 
work which must have required an hour or two of reading 
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daily. So great is the stimulus that good seniors develop 
a grasp and poise and intellectual initiative which advanced 
graduate students ought to have but often have not. I 
might mention one observation of my own in this connec- 
tion. I was asked to attend and take part in the discussion 
at an evening meeting of tutors and students at a tutor’s 
house, there being about twenty present. The intelligent 
report by a young student was followed by an equally in- 
telligent discussion participated in by six or eight men (in 
a rather dark room). I said to the host afterwards that the 
discussion seemed to me excellent, but I regretted that so 
few except tutors took part in it. He said with surprise 
that everyone who spoke, except one, was a student. 

May a few more visual observations be permitted me? 
The change in the spirit and attitude of Harvard under- 
graduates is astonishing. In former years, when the first 
warm days of spring arrived, there was an engaging air of 
relaxation in the College Yard—men on window-seats with 
open windows, the sound of the mandolin and banjo, groups 
at ease on the grass or steps. Now there is silence and 
industry. Of course the main case is the near approach of 
the general examinations, by which the seniors know they 
shall stand or fall. But it is not all dread, partly a genuine 
quickening of intellectual interest that reacts backward over 
the lower classes. The Glee Club still sings now and then 
on the steps of the Library, but after they are done men go 
about their business. No doubt there is a certain loss of 
some of the charm of undergraduate life, and indeed under- 
graduates in other institutions who are told of the change 
show a crestfallen expression. But what serious person can 
deny that the change is beneficial? It has not gone too far; 
no way has yet been devised of making the average under- 
graduate kill himself with study. It has even been found 
that the competition for prizes, of which a considerable 
number of attractive ones are offered for literary competition 
and the like, has needed to be put at a different time of the 
year, in order not to conflict with the intensive study being 
devoted to preparation for these examinations. It is some 
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what amusing to the revenant to see one or two—I hesitate 
to say dinosaurs—survivors from an earlier epoch strolling 
around and merely emphasizing the change which has come 
over the spirit of the undergraduate. Partly owing, no 
doubt, to other causes, one notices a great diminution in 
pose, affectation, triviality, merely superficial cleverness, 
airiness, a change which is visible in college journalism. 
The students met in the College Yard today look as if they 
were going somewhere. 
J. S. P. Tattock. 


American National Committee on Inter- 
national Intellectual Cooperation 


HE AMERICAN National Committee on Inter- 
national Intellectual Cooperation was established after 
an expression had been made by the Council of the 
League of Nations approving the idea of setting up in each 
country a national—not necessarily governmental—organiza- 
tion to act in liaison capacity between the country and the 
League’s Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. The 
National Committees are also to act in similar capacity in 
relation to the International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion which has been established, with headquarters in Paris, 
as a working agency of the League’s Committee. 

Thirty-two countries have now established such National 
Committees. Their general function has been described in 
a single sentence as follows: 

The function of the National Committee is to act for the Interna- 
tional Committee in matters falling more particularly within the 
national sphere, to collect information, to suggest international prob- 
lems for study, and to secure the adherence of particular countries to 
a general international program. 

The American National Committee was set up on the 
initiative of Doctor Robert A. Millikan, the American 
member of the League’s Committee on International Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, after consultation with Doctor Nitobe, 
under secretary-general of the League and director of its 
section of international bureaus. The present members of 
the Committee are: R. A. Millikan, chairman; Vernon 
Kellogg, secretary; James H. Breasted, Raymond B. Fosdick, 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, George E. Hale, Charles H. Haskins, 
C. R. Mann, Herbert Putnam, Elihu Root, and Lorado Taft. 

A first or organizing meeting of the Committee was held 
in New York on January 5, 1926, with most of the members 
present. At that meeting some consideration was given to 
the matter of financial support for the Committee, and as a 
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result certain funds have been given to the Committee by 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
With this money available it has been possible to engage the 
services of a competent executive secretary on part time, 
together with a stenographer, and to meet certain modest 
office and travel expenses. An office room has been pro- 
vided in Washington without charge. The executive secre- 
tary is Mr. J. David Thompson (address, 2101 B Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C.). 

Last summer the Secretary of the Committee attended the 
meetings of the International Committee, and of its various 
sub-committees, in Geneva. He also had several conferences 
with the djrector and other officers of the International 
Institute, and a mutual understanding was arrived at con- 
cerning practical cooperative service which could be rendered 
by the American Committee to the Institute. This involves 
a certain activity on the part of the Committee in the collec- 
tion, analysis and sending to Paris of informational data 
derived from universities, research institutes, museums, 
libraries, and other scholarly organizations. There is no 
doubt that the American Committee, being especially con- 
versant with American intellectual activities and conditions, 
and aware of the existing available information and how 
best to acquire new information, can be of much use to the 
Institute in connection with its surveys and investigations. 
It is also in position to undertake, on its own account, certain 
activities in this country which it may deem useful to the 
development of international intellectual cooperation, and 
to suggest undertakings which may, from an American point 
of view, seem desirable to be set under way by the Interna- 
tional Committee and Institute. 

A second meeting of the American National Committee 
was held in New York on December 27. Professor Gilbert 
Murray of Oxford University, Vice-Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, and Pro- 
fessor Alfred Zimmern, Assistant Director of the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Cooperation at Paris, who 
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are visiting the United States, attended by invitation to 
confer with the Committee regarding the assistance it might 
render to the International Committee and Institute. 

The Secretary made a short report on developments since 
the last meeting of the Committee, substantially as above 
described, and submitted a financial statement. 

Professor Gilbert Murray sketched briefly the purpose of 
intellectual cooperation between nations and the activities 
of the International Committee since its establishment by 
the League of Nations in 1921. He called attention espe- 
cially to its recent decisions relating to promotion of the study 
of international relations and the work in this field carried 
on during the summer months by the Geneva School of 
International Studies. At the present time funds for carry- 
ing on this institution are collected each year by its director, 
Professor Zimmern, personally; and this consumes a large 
part of his time and energy as Assistant Director of the 
Institute. Professor Murray suggested that the American 
National Committee could render a very useful service by 
relieving Professor Zimmern of this personal solicitation and 
itself undertaking to secure for the International Committee 
the funds needed to support the Geneva School. The dis- 
cussion which followed indicated that the Committee would 
give serious attention to the matter. 

Professor Zimmern gave an account of the activities of the 
various sections of the Institute since its inauguration in the 
latter part of 1925 and the difficulties encountered because of 
depreciation of the French franc and the resulting rise in the 
cost of living in Paris. The staff, which was reduced con- 
siderably last July, is international, consisting of persons 
specially qualified for the various branches of the Institute’s 
work drawn from different nationalities. Some of the 
results of investigations made by the Sections for Univer- 
sity Relations and for Scientific Relations are published in 
their respective bulletins issued bi-monthly: the Bulletin 
for University Relations dealing with higher education and 
university life in different countries, international educa- 
tional relations, lecture courses, and students’ associations, 
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national institutes abroad, etc.; and the Bulletin for Scientific 
Relations concerned with agencies for bibliography and 
documentation, coordination of library resources, organiza- 
tion of research in all fields of knowledge, international con- 
gresses, etc. It has been necessary recently to consolidate 
these two sections, and a new chief is to be appointed shortly. 
The Artistic Relations Section is actively engaged on two 
major projects—the organization of a Congress of Popular 
Arts which is to be held in Bucharest late in 1927 or early 
in 1928, and an International Museums’ Office to serve as 
a clearing house of information about art museums and 
their collections and to promote exchanges of reproductions, 
such as photographs, casts, etc. The Legal Service of the 
Institute is 1..aking further studies on the question of scien- 
tific property which has been discussed at many meetings 
of the International Committee, and is preparing a draft of 
a new international convention dealing with copyright. 
Current news of the various activities of the Institute 
and the International and National Committees is published 
in the Bulletin of the Information and Documentation 
Section. 

Professor Zimmern made special mention of the Institute’s 
need of a well-equipped and properly managed special 
library covering all phases of international intellectual co- 
operation. He informed the Committee that he had re- 
ceived a communication from M. Luchaire, Director of the 
Institute, suggesting that possibly the American Library 
Association might be willing to undertake the equipment 
and direction of such a library and raise the necessary funds 
for it, which would amount to about $8,000 a year. He 
referred the matter to the American National Committee 
for consideration. 

Dr. Putnam expressed his opinion that a small, well- 
selected library for the Institute at Paris was indispensable. 
In the hands of the person proposed—and taking full ac- 
count of the informational equipment of the American 
Library of Paris—such a collection might render service of 
high value, depending, however, more upon its administra- 
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tion than upon its exact content. The main essential would, 
therefore, be the quality, ability, and experience of the 
person in charge. He thought the librarian should be re- 
sponsible to the Director of the Institute rather than to the 
American Library Association. 

After some further discussion, on the motion of Mr. Elihu 
Root, it was resolved ‘“‘that the Committee earnestly sup- 
port the proposal for establishment of a working library for 
the Institute and employment of a competent librarian to 
administer it and the raising of funds for this purpose’”’; 
and it was further resolved ‘that the Committee suggests 
the name of Miss Florence Wilson, of the League of Nations 
Library, as possibly available for the position of librarian.”’ 

In the course of the discussion on this matter, attention 
was called to the proposal made to the American Library 
Association by the Brussels Institute of Bibliography that 
the Association should take over the direction and financial 
support of its Répertoire Bibliographique Universel for five 
years. The question was raised whether this could advan- 
tageously be joined with the Institute library project, as 
the League of Nations, on the advice of its Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation, had entered into an agreement 
with the Brussels Institute involving mutual assistance. 

Dr. Putnam advised that the case for the repertorium was 
not so clear and it should be considered separately. If 
developed into a Union Catalogue of the libraries, principally 
European, of concern to an investigator, it might have a 
utility similar to that of the Union Catalogue of American 
research libraries being developed at the Library of Con- 
gress. The utility of such a piece of apparatus, however, 
depended upon its association with some establishment at 
a center of research to which questions are naturally ad- 
dressed. He said that the Library of Congress was such an 
establishment but questioned whether the condition was 
fulfilled at Brussels. It might become true of the Institute 
at Paris in cooperation with other informational centers 
there. If there were a prospect that the repertorium might 
be transferred to Paris and associated there with these 
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agencies, it might render a service of high importance, pro- 
vided it were reorganized, perfected and adequately main- 
tained. If asked for a recommendation, it would be not for 
an immediate grant for the work itself but a small provision 
for a preliminary survey and report by Miss Wilson with the 
cooperation of two impartial experts in bibliography. 

The Committee decided it was not called on at present to 
take any action on this matter. 

A request received from the International Institute at 
Paris that a committee be set up in the United States to 
participate in the organization of the Congress of Popular 
Arts was presented to the Committee for consideration. 
Mr. Taft, to whom the documents relating to this Congress 
had been referred, was of the opinion that there were no 
“popular arts” in the United States in the sense of peasant 
handicrafts to which this Congress was primarily to be 
devoted, Indian work being apparently excluded as aborigi- 
nal. It was, therefore, decided that a special American 
committee was unnecessary and that the executive secre- 
tary should collect any information desired from this country. 

The Institute had also requested the Committee to nomi- 
nate six museum experts to represent the United States on 
the Advisory Council being organized to assist in the direc- 
tion of the International Museums’ Office to be established 
in Paris as noted above. The American Association of Mu- 
seums had been consulted in advance of the meeting, and 
the Committee approved the list of names submitted by its 
President. 

Another letter addressed by the Institute to the Commit- 
tee drew attention to the facilities which the Bulletins of the 
Sections for Scientific and University Relations offer for the 
publication of original articles dealing with higher education 
and university life or with the organization of science, 
either emanating from the National Committees or written 
by other leading men in their respective countries. The 
Chairman, Dr. Millikan, reported that some American 
material of this character had already been contributed to 
the old series, the Bulletin of the International University 
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Information Office at Geneva, which was the predecessor 
of the corresponding Section of the Institute, and proposed 
that the officers of the Committee be instructed to arrange 
for the preparation of further articles showing conditions of 
intellectual work in the United States. The Committee 
adopted the suggestion. 

The Executive Secretary reported briefly on several 
matters taken up in the office as follows: 

The list of notable books published in 1925 in the United 
States needed for inclusion in the annual international list 
of 600, first issued by the Institute for the year 1924, was 
compiled for the Committee by the editorial staff of the 
American Library Association as in the previous year and 
has been transmitted to Paris. 

The project for the standardization of anatomical termi- 
nology received from the Scientific Relations Section was 
sent to the President of the American Association of Anato- 
mists for consideration and action by this Association at its 
next meeting, and the text was published in Science and in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association to bring 
the matter to the attention of zoologists, comparative anato- 
mists, and the medical profession generally. 

The request of the Institute to be supplied with American 
reference books for the general guidance of its staff had been 
met by furnishing such material as could be obtained gratis, 
together with a list of other manuals and periodicals con- 
taining current information of importance to the Institute 
which might be accessible in Paris. The Committee made 
a small appropriation for purchasing such American year- 
books and periodicals as the Institute ought to have in its 
own Office collection which could not be obtained free or by 
exchange. 

The Artistic Relations Section is organizing traveling 
exhibits of engravings from the European chalcographies and 
had inquired whether the American National Committee 
could provide for such an exhibit to make a tour of the 
United States. The matter was taken up with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, which, as one of its regular activities, 
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arranges tours for art exhibitions assembled by it. The 
Federation cordially welcomed the opportunity to make 
traveling arrangements for this international exhibit also, 
and the Institute has accordingly been requested to deal 
directly with this organization. 

The same section of the Institute is engaged in preparing 
an index of collections of photographs of works of art exist- 
ing throughout the world. It reported that replies had 
been received from less than half of the questionnaires sent 
to institutions and individuals in the United States and 
requested the American National Committee to assist in 
collecting the remaining information. Through the execu- 
tive secretary of the American Association of Museums it 
was ascertainec that an index of a similar character was 
being prepared by a member of the staff of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, and the matter is being investi- 
gated to determine the possibilities of collaboration. 

The preliminary typewritten report on American agencies 
for international intellectual cooperation, more particularly 
in the domain of inter-university relations and bibliography, 
prepared by Mr. Thompson in July and circulated at the 
last meeting of the International Committee for the informa- 
tion of its members, was submitted for examination. Mr. 
Fosdick thought it should be developed and published. 
Professor Breasted suggested that the addition of a section 
on international cooperation in scientific research, e.g., in 
the field of archaeological exploration, would be useful; and 
Mr. Taft made a similar recommendation with regard to art. 
The report was accordingly ordered to be extended in these 
directions and issued as a publication of the American 
National Committee. 

Dr. C. R. Mann called attention to the success which had 
attended efforts to organize cooperative investigations by 
American universities and colleges by selecting certain 
problems on which they were working individually and 
proposed a plan for international cooperative studies of 
common national problems on which he submitted the follow- 
ing memorandum: 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE STUDIES OF COMMON 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The technique of cooperative education as worked out by team play 
among individual institutions in the United States is applicable to team 
play among nations. Suppose, for example, that the Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation in Paris were to undertake to study the 
national characteristics of adult education simultaneously in England, 
in France, in Germany, in Scandinavia, in Belgium, in Czechoslovakia, 
and in the United States. It might invite well-known educational 
leaders from four or five nations to a conference to make a general plan. 
Such a group would constitute a supervisory committee that would 
define the general scope of the study and select international agencies 
that should be invited to cooperate. Typical American organizations 
for this purpose are the International Education Board, the American 
Association of University Women, the Carnegie Endowment, the 
American University Union, the Pan American Union, the Guggenheim 
Memorial, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, the C. R. B. 
Educational Foundation, the Scandinavian Foundation, the Common- 
wealth Fund, etc. 

The Institute of Intellectual Cooperation might then invite each 
of the cooperating organizations to appoint one fellow or qualified 
expert to devote himself to this work under supervision of the Institute 
and its supervisory committee. The group of fellows or experts thus 
constituted would meet with the supervisory committee in Paris to 
become oriented on the problem and on the details of the common plan 
of action. Then each would proceed to a particular country where he 
would stimulate local agencies to get the desired information for their 
own good as well as for the supervisory committee of the Institute. 
Each such local investigator would keep in touch with the Paris general 
headquarters. Occasional conferences of these investigators would 
be held at Paris tor comparison of results and further perfection of plans. 

Such a cooperative study would lead to a report containing a section 
on each nation so written as to be comparable with those of other na- 
tions. Such a series of comparative reports would be highly stimulat- 
ing to further study and progress on the part of each participating 
nation. Trains of thought are started under conditions favorable to 
further local growth. International understanding begins to develop. 
In addition, the several international organizations that cooperate in 
the work learn to cooperate by actually cooperating on a common 
practical project. The overhead cost would be small in comparison 
to the results secured because most of the detailed work is done by 
people who do it as part of their regular work for the benefit they them- 
selves derive from the experience. 


Dr. Mann asked if the American National Committee 
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would approve this plan in principle and invite the atten- 
tion of the Institute to the specific proposal, and in the 
event of the Institute being desirous of undertaking the 
supervision of such a study, if the Committee would be 
ready to help secure cooperation of other American organiza- 
tions and to help raise the funds required to meet the neces- 
sary overhead costs. A member of the Committee suggested 
that the latter would involve a large and growing responsibil- 
ity which the Committee should not take. Doubt was 
expressed as to the willingness of the Foundations named to 
cooperate on the particular subject of investigation sug- 
gested—adult education. He moved that a sub-committee 
be appointed to investigate and report on the possibilities 
of cooperation between these agencies. The motion was 
adopted, and the chairman named Messrs. Kellogg, Mann 
and Thompson. 

A communication from the Secretary of the American 
Council of Learned Societies proposing to turn over the 
work formerly conducted by its Committee on the Distribu- 
tion of Learned Publications abroad for continuation by the 
American National Committee was next considered. The 
Executive Secretary reported the results of correspondence 
with various agencies concerned with the distribution of 
books to foreign libraries to fill gaps, due to the war, in their 
files needed for research, and advised the Committee that, 
as the funds for these activities were being scaled down to 
bring them to a close in 1928, it should be sufficient to 
authorize its officers to take appropriate action if any specific 
opportunity for helpfulness should be brought to their 
notice. This was approved. 

Shortly before adjournment, Dr. Mann suggested that it 
would be worth while for the Committee to inquire into the 
general plan of organization of liaison institutions concerned 
with the interchange of students between different coun- 
tries and determine what principle should govern—whether 
each country should be stimulated to establish a single 
national office to act as host to all foreign students coming 
to attend its higher educational institutions, or whether, as 
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at present, each country should maintain university offices 
abroad to promote the interests of its own citizens studying 
in foreign countries. For example, the American Univer- 
sity Union had offices in Paris and London, and it had been 
proposed to open additional offices at Rome, Geneva, Berlin 
and Prague and later develop similar centers in other Euro- 
pean countries, the Far East and South America—a very 
costly program. The Committee agreed that this was a 
very important matter requiring sufficient time for delibera- 
tion and accordingly postponed discussion of it until the 
next meeting. 
VERNON KELLOGG, 
Secretary. 











Religion in a Liberal Education’ 


Y THEME is the place of religion in collegiate edu- 

cation. My point of view is that of the college 

administrator, rather than that of the religious 
worker, the clergy, or the church. 

The subject is by no means a new one. In one form or 
another, religion has exerted a profound influence on our 
colleges ever since Yale was founded to counteract the per- 
nicious religious influence of Harvard. 

I must preface my discussion of the present-day situation 
by a brief summary of events that have led our institutions 
of higher education into something very like a blind alley so 
far as their attitude toward religion is concerned. 


EARLY COLLEGE RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


In colonial times most of our colleges were founded in 
order either to train candidates for the ministry, or to hold 
the younger generation true to the faith. But religion fell 
upon evil days in the quarter of a century following the 
Revolution. Due to the influence of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
and others of the French school, and because of the dis- 
organization which followed the war, religion was at a lower 
ebb in our colleges than it has been at any other time. In 
many institutions which registered one hundred and fifty 
or more students there were scarcely a dozen communicants, 
and faculty joined with the student body in expressions of 
scepticism and contempt of religious matters. 

The great revival of religion which took place in our 
colleges between the years 1797 and 1804 produced a pro- 
found effect upon the religious interest both of students 
and teachers, with the result that during the thirty years 
following the beginning of the century, the number of men 


1An address delivered at the University Night Service of the West 
End Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
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who went into the ministry from our colleges constituted in 
several cases from a third to a half of the entire number of 
graduates. 


DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 


Partly due to this stimulation, and partly due to the 
opening up of the Middle West, there was a great activity in 
the founding of denominational colleges beginning about 
the year 1830. During the two decades from 1830 to 1850 
more colleges were organized than had been established in 
the entire two hundred years previous, and the rate of 
establishment of new colleges continued to be high, up to the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

Most of these institutions were denominational, and con- 
sequently looked upon their function as largely religious. 
In fact, their origin and existence was due to a desire to 
strengthen the spirit and usefulness of their own religious 
sect. As a consequence students, dominated by the relig- 
ious motive in their plan for higher education, have been 
naturally attracted to these institutions, and these colleges 


in turn have become more useful and stronger through this 
process. 


AN OPPOSITE TENDENCY 


While the religious motive was dominant in the host of 
denominational colleges, the state universities and privately 
endowed institutions, particularly in the East, were moving 
in the opposite direction so far as religion is concerned. 
The large universities naturally felt that they were not com- 
mitted to any one religious sect, and gradually relaxed in 
their official and curricular attitude toward religion. This 
feeling was undoubtedly due in part to the fact that they 
must draw their material resources from all kinds and con- 
ditions of donors, as well as from the taxpayers, and in part 
to a desire to attract a student body from every creed and 
location. 

With the increase in immigration and with the inclusion 
among the taxpayers of many divergent religious sects and 
creeds, it was inevitable that our public schools and univer- 
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sities should become less dominated by the church of our 
fathers, and more dominated by the state which must of 
necessity be non-sectarian. 

But whatever the cause may be, the fact is that for the 
last forty or fifty years our larger state institutions and 
privately endowed colleges and universities, although re- 
taining in some cases, required daily chapel as a substitute 
for an alarm clock and always protesting in the public 
utterances of their presidents and professors that they are 
religious and even Christian, have done very little to include 
religion in their educationl plans or in the offering to their 
students. If sectarianism was to be eliminated, religion 
must go with it. For in the mind of the time religion did 
not rise above or exist independently of sectarianism. 

This sharp division along religious lines has existed up to 
the present time. While the denominational colleges are 
devoting themselves as best they may to maintaining and 
promoting their own faith, the state universities and many 
of the privately endowed colleges are doing almost nothing 
in religion. For in their opinion, to give any instruction in 
religion means a commitment to some particular form of 
religion, or even to some particular denomination or creed, 
which would make it impossible for them to occupy the high 
middle ground which they feel to be essential for their 
integrity. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR RELIGION 

The situation that I have described practically leaves the 
teaching of religion out of all our larger private, as well as 
public, institutions of higher education. At the same time, 
sympathetic support has been given to religion as an extra- 
curricula activity. 

From the time of the rapid advance in influence of the 
Y. M. C. A. in 1870, and partly because of the work of men 
like Moody, Mills and Clark, students who so desired, organ- 
ized collegiate clubs or associations for the encouragement 
of devotional meetings, religious study, and all kinds of 
religious and semi-religious work. On many college grounds 
Y. M. C. A. buildings and university churches have been 
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erected, and the religious interests both of students and 
faculty have frequently centered in these organizations. 
In a sense they are non-sectarian, but not sufficiently non- 
sectarian to warrant their official backing, either financial 
or statutory, by institutions that had been forced to crowd 
religion and theology out of their undergraduate offering. 
And what is more important, their function has not been 
educational in the narrow sense. That is, they have not 
approached religion from the point of view of the scholar 


who would develop his subject as a field of study, research 
and objective treatment. 


STUDENT ENTERPRISE RESPONSIBLE 


These religious organizations have been as remote from 
the curriculum as athletics, the college daily, or the glee 
club. Their initiation and maintenance was due to student 
interest and student support. I repeat, it was an extra- 
curricula enterprise. Of course the reason for the impor- 
tance that this movement assumed was due to the fact that 
religion is one of the few dominant interests of the human 
spirit, just as the spirit of play is a dominant interest of 
youth. If these interests cannot assert themselves in one 
way, they will in another. If the colleges do not think it 
wise to find a place in their courses of study for these inter- 
ests, the students are bound to take matters into their own 
hands and to make a place for them in their own activities. 


COURSES IN BIBLE 


Furthermore, most colleges give courses on the Bible, 
and they have served a splendid purpose. But these courses 
treat the Bible either from the historical or the literary point 
of view, rather than from the distinctly religious angle. All 
of us who took these courses in college felt that the course in 
the Old Testament went along quite safely. But when we 
took up the New Testament the professor usually seemed to 
be on thin ice. He could not talk about the real core of the 
matter without restraint. For religion was not supposed 
to be a subject for collegiate study. 


The reason for this restraint is due to the difficulty in 
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taking the New Testament as a point of departure for a dis- 
cussion of religion before a college class consisting of men 
of all kinds of faith and all varieties of doubt. There are 
too many divergent convictions both on the part of students 
and professors to make the path an easy one. Consequently 
the courses on the Bible are either frankly religious as in the 
sectarian colleges, or almost entirely literary and historical 
as in the privately endowed institutions. 

With the background that has been described, what is 
the next move for the colleges in the teaching of religion? 
I do not now refer to denominational colleges, although the 
remarks that follow may not be without application to such 
institutions. I have particularly in mind the privately 
endowed colleges that have worked away from any feeling 
of responsibility for including religion in their curriculum. 


CAN RELIGION BE TAUGHT? 


Last summer I heard a powerful sermon by a well-known 
clergyman, in which he emphasized the thesis that religion 
could not be taught, and that there is no use in trying to do 
so. Religion, he said, could be lived but not taught. As 
well try to teach affection or loyalty. This position seems 
to me to miss the point of what real teaching is. 

In the old days the professor of history used to read 
lectures to his more or less attentive students, giving by 
this means the facts of history and his interpretation of these 
facts. Today the live teacher of history, or philosophy, or 
physics, or even mathematics is not a fact monger. He 
assigns readings for the acquisition of facts. His function 
is rather to stimulate his students to think about the facts 
that they have acquired, to place emphasis where he thinks 
it belongs, and to point out relations that the students would 
not be likely to have noticed in their reading. 

Teaching does not consist in cramming a student’s mind 
with information; it consists in making the student want to 
read deeply, to think clearly, and to see the bearing of his 
subject in the world of vital ideas. Real teaching stimulates 
but does not satisfy. With this definition of teaching I 
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submit that religion is as legitimate a field for collegiate 
teaching as any subject in our curriculum. 


RELIGION AND THE FINE ARTS 


The analogy between instruction in religion and in the 
fine arts is a close one. The aesthetic and the religious are 
two aspects of the human spirit that actually exist, and that 
ought to be discussed, studied and developed. 

Thirty years ago we used to hear that the aesthetic side 
of our nature was not a proper subject for collegiate study. 
Art could be felt and practiced but not taught, they said. 
But today an understanding of the nature and the develop- 
ment of the beautiful through the media of painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture, music and literature leads our stu- 
dents by the hundreds to an appreciation of the beautiful 
in their own souls. 

Many of them start with an objective study of schools 
and periods and composition, and end with a glow of appre- 
ciative understanding of lovely things that they never lose. 
This is real teaching. It is nothing else than an aesthetic 
awakening of the mind to beauties before undreamed which 
is as real and important as the rational awakening that ought 
to come through a study of mathematics, or the civic awaken- 
ing that ought to come through a study of the social sciences. 

No instructor can teach reasoning or civic responsibility 
by precept. He can embody in his own character and man- 
ner of living a sense of truth and justice which may be re- 
flected on his students. He can make the conditions as 
favorable as possible for his students to consider the attitude 
that they ought to take in these matters. But now-a-day 
students do not take much on authority. They either work 
things out for themselves or they do not get them. The 
teacher of art, of mathematics, of government and of religion 
can only build the staging. The student must lay the bricks 
of his spiritual structure by his own effort. In the words of 
Dr. Buttrick, a college is an organized opportunity for self- 
education. 


So much for the possibility of teaching religion, and its 
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pertinence in a college course of study. I must say a few 
words about the angle of approach to the subject of religion 
for the present day college student. 


MAN NO LONGER ALL-IMPORTANT 


As the scroll of history is unrolled before the young colle- 
gian, he must sense the fact that the whole tendency of scien- 
tific discovery, as well as of religious dogma, has led us away 
from a universe with man as its center. 

In early times the earth was the center of the solar system. 
Now it takes its place with the other planets. Then each 
tribe, and even each family, had its particular gods. Other 
gods were false gods. Now we recognize God as revealing 
himself in various forms to many peoples. Until recently 
man was set apart from all animate nature as a special 
creation. Now he is the highest and most specialized result 
of a long-continued creation. Yesterday the great religious 
aim of each individual was to save his own soul from a burn- 
ing hell. Today we are not so sure that there is any burning 
hell, and most of us are willing to put in our time in being 
respectable people, and in raising the level of goodness, truth 
and beauty among those with whom we come in contact, 
leaving our personal salvation in the hands of a greater 
power than ours, without prejudice. 

Our earth, our religion, our physical body, our soul is no 
longer the center around which all earth, all life, all religion 
must necessarily rotate. Each is a member of a system, 
acting and reacting on the other members, and each moving 
in a space that is greater and more inclusive than any one. 
The individual today is not the center of his universe, but a 
member of a system so baffling in its complexity that it is 
hard for him to feel any sense of rest or stability. 

The old regime rested on the dictum of some accepted 
authority. Aristotle, Genesis, the church fathers decreed 
these things, and it was sacrilege to question them. A 
young man recently told the Chaplain at Columbia that he 
did not see any use in thinking about religion, because that 
was all settled by the church long ago. I suppose that there 
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will always be among us many men who feel the need of an 
authority outside their own thinking which they can use as 
a substitute. 

We should be very careful in disturbing the faith of such 
individuals, because the disaster that befalls them is com- 
plete when their faith in the substitute for their own thinking 
is shaken. They usually fall clear to the bottom, losing all 
faith and all confidence in their own judgment as well as in 
the doctrines of the church. Unless they can see a scaffold- 
ing which starts at the bottom and which will enable them 
to build a new structure, they are in a sad plight. 


YOUTH USES OWN JUDGMENT 


Generally speaking, however, our young people do not 
accept a dictum because it is in any book, however sacred, 
or pronounced by any person, however holy. They accept 
it because it conforms to the judgment of the ages, and in 
particular to their own judgment. Consequently in organ- 
izing a study of religion for college students today it is neces- 
sary to start back of the usually accepted creeds and doc- 
trines, back of the distinctions that have led to our variety 
of denominations and sects, with the factual material of 
history, of society and of human nature, as a solid rock on 
which the study of religion may be based. 

In his Autobiography, Dr. George A. Gordon remarks that 
he has always wished to write a book entitled ‘‘ From Author- 
ity, Through Anarchy, to Insight.” Our young people have 
certainly emerged from the age of authority, either parental, 
societal, or divine. Each is master of his own destiny in an 
anarchy of individualism. It is high time that someone 
who possesses the vision, clears the way for the next step, 
which is insight. 

So far as our students are concerned, the slate is wiped 
clean for a consideration of religion. To be sure, they do 
not seem greatly interested in what would have been called 
religion fifty years ago. There is, however, no real lack of 
interest in religion. 


The controversy, when it exists, is not between science 
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and religion, but between science and some doctrine of 
theology. And many of the younger as well as of the older 
generation assume that theology, which ought to be the 
container of rich religious values, is religion itself. But in 
too many cases the container is quite empty, a fact that has 
not escaped the observation of our young people. 

The normal, well rounded mind is interested in anything 
that is interesting. But the most striking feature of our 
young people is not their interest in religion, but their igno- 
rance of it. With the falling away of home training in relig- 
ious matters, our students have no idea what it is all about. 
And they are interested to find out. 

The man who is ignorant of and is not interested in religion 
is in the same class as the man who is not interested in science, 
or art, or the social sciences. We do not frame our curricu- 
lum for those exceptional or imperfect minds who have blind 
spots, but rather for the normal mind that is anxious to 
obtain a well rounded education. And we cannot correctly 
assume that lack of interest in religion is the normal state. 
But real religion precedes creed and dogma, and our younger 
generation is in this primitive state just at present. 

Their great question is found in the title of Doctor Coffin’s 
recent book “‘What Is There in Religion?” What has it 
meant in the life of the race? How has its influence for good 
and for evil asserted itself in the rise and fall of the civiliza- 
tions of the past? What does it mean in the life of the 
individuals of today? 

ANSWERS ARE NON-SECTARIAN 


The answers to these questions are as broad and as re- 
moved from any sectarian bias as are the subjects of anthro- 
pology, history and psychology. They bear the same rela- 
tion to the development of a strong and vital religious feel- 
ing that the study of fine arts does to an appreciation of the 
beautiful. They are the scaffolding from which the youth 
of today may build a temple as solid and as aspiring as the 
scaffolding itself will allow. And the stimulation of our 
students to consider these questions is as pertinent a part 
of a college education as any subject in our curriculum. 
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SUBJECT MATTER FOR STUDY 


There is a definite and abundant subject matter to present 
in the objective study of the nature and function of religion 
in human experience. For example, one may analyze the 
early forms of religion and the primitive religious conscious- 
ness, with all its myth, magic and ritual. The distinctive 
contributions to religious life made by the more influential 
traditions of the past may be critically surveyed, as, for 
example, the Greek gods, Buddhism, the Mosaic Law, the 
prophets of ancient civilizations, as well as the early forms 
of Christianity and the medieval mystics. 

An important feature of such a study must comprise an 
analytical as well as an historical point of view, and it would 
be well to emphasize contemporary as well as historical 
religious ideas and practices. For example, an analysis and 
evaluation of contemporary religious practices and forms 
of worship, a study of their basis in the verities of human 
experience, their relations to the fine arts and to the life of 
the imagination affords an abundant field for objective and 
stimulating study and thought. 

One cannot omit a discussion of the fundamental concepts 
of religion, and the problems that are connected with them, 
such as the various ideas of God, faith and salvation. In 
a large city the various churches may be visited in order that 
the students of one faith may become familiar with the form 
of devotion which is practiced by others. 


WAY PAVED FOR DETAILED STUDY 


A general orientation of the kind just outlined naturally 
leads the way for more detailed study and investigation, and 
a comparison of the great religious movements in history, 
as well as a study of the psychological aspects of the subject. 
Although much of the work must be chronological in treat- 
ment, it is primarily concerned with values rather than with 
origins. The result of the work that has been done at 
Columbia is to bring about not only a tolerance of but an 
interest in other people’s religion, as well as in one’s own. 
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INSTRUCTION DIFFICULT 


It should be remarked in passing that instruction in such 
a course makes heavy demands upona teacher. The instruc- 
tors must be developed for this work. Clergymen out of a 
job will not do. Only a person with a deep and broad 
religious sense, a feeling for youth, a scholar’s temperament, 
and the power of clear expression can expect success in this 
field. 

The broad treatment of religion as just indicated does not 
need to disturb one’s allegiance to any creed or faith. In 
our experience, Protestants, Jews and Catholics acquire a 
renewed appreciation and critical understanding of their 
own faith and its possibilities because of the knowledge of 
the place of religion in society and in the life of the individual. 


AIM NOT DEVOTIONAL 


This method of presentation is not aimed specifically at 
the devotional life of the student. For the reasons that I 
have given earlier, it is impossible that either the public or 
the great private institutions should direct their instruction 
directly at the cultivation of the personal devotional life of 
their students. And even if they did, the result would be a 
failure. There is nothing that repels the average college 
student more promptly and completely than propaganda of 
this kind in a college course. So far as the function of relig- 
ion as a subject of college study is concerned, the enrichment 
of the personal religious life of the student is second to the 
intellectual stimulation which follows that study. But even 
if one’s real desire was to bring about a personal awakening 
to religious values in everyday living, I am sure that this 
channel of approach is the most effective in the long run. 

Men do not put new wine into old bottles. We live today 
in a new age. Truth and goodness and beauty come to us 
in forms uften unfamiliar. If we try to confine our presenta- 
tion of these fundamentals in the old formula, nothing worth 
while will happen. When new wine is put in old bottles the 
bottles break and both wine and bottles are wasted. We 
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should not throw away our old wine that is in the good old 
bottles. But we actually have new wine in the new attitude 
of our younger generation. It may be that the method of 
approach to religion for our colleges, which I have outlined, 
will not affect directly the personal and devotional life of our 
students, but even in cases where it does not, it will certainly 
strengthen their education and ultimately enrich and vitalize 
their religious life. 

HerBert E. HAWKEs, 

Dean of Columbia College. 











The Claremont Colleges Plan 


P SHE CLAREMONT Colleges plan which is now being 
established at Claremont, California, with Pomona 
College as the first unit and Scripps College as the 

second, although under careful consideration for several 

years, first became known to the general public in the fall of 

1925. The plan briefly stated proposes that a group of 

colleges should be located in the same academic community. 

In a recent statement to the friends of Pomona College and 

the Alumni of the institution President Blaisdell defines the 

program of development and outlines the general principles 
upon which the future of the plan is being built. 

The basic purpose is to combine the intimacies which are 
characteristic of small groups of students with the privileges 
which are only warranted by the presence of a much larger 
body of students. After a rather wide survey of conditions 
both in this country and in Europe, it seems increasingly 
clear that such combination is not only practicable but most 
promising of rich results and that the plan which has been 
more or less definitely formulated for the reorganization of 
educational interests in Claremont is likely to have not only 
a long history but an important effect upon all American 
education. 

In the second place the plan recognizes the influence of a 
carefully developed environment as a most significant 
element in the training of youth. Classrooms, laboratories, 
recitations and examinations are all of undoubted necessity 
in any educational system, but their value is multiplied 
many-fold if they are reinforced by the persistent and com- 
prehensive effort to combine these and all other surrounding 
influences into an environment of the greatest inspiration, 
which shall operate in all the hours of waking and not less, 
perhaps, in the hours of sleeping. Undoubtedly most 
American institutions have underestimated these values. 
They have gloried in their equipment but they have been 
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singularly unconcerned regarding the living conditions of 
students and the importance of their intimate association 
with aspiring and inspiring personalities. We need to recur 
to the early conception of English education that the college 
is first of all a home, obviously enriched nevertheless by the 
equipment and facilities of later centuries. We need to 
exalt the great fact that education is founded primarily in 
the exposure of youth to noble associates and surroundings 
in a carefully prepared environment of learning and character. 
Anything which contributes to the persistence and practice 
and love of clear thinking and high living should not only be 
welcomed but eagerly sought for as adding to the essential 
capacity of the college to do its true work. There should be 
no other principle of exclusion or inclusion. The following 
of this principle even to its first steps must involve the early 
erection of residence halls, furnished and equipped in such 
a way as to exert the finest influences on cultural life. 

In the third place a new and great age of learning has 
opened upon the world and in it the college must find a new 
place. The old college assumed to teach men knowledge; 
the new college must teach the practice of learning. Up to 
one hundred years ago the progress of science had been slow. 
Even up to fifty years ago it was assumed that a young 
person might accumulate in college an equipment of informa- 
tion which should be a sufficient bank account for the sub- 
sequent years of life. On such a fund of knowledge one 
might go through life. The college represented the most 
advanced effort of organized society to contribute such an 
intelligent basis to life. But within these last fifty years 
there has come, with a steadily increasing ratio of rapidity, a 
vast acceleration of human knowledge. Even the most 
fundamental concepts of many sciences have radically 
changed. The short span of ten years has been sufficient to 
make much of the old learning antique. Men can no longer 
live effectively on any stock of yesterday’s stored information 
and the result is that the college must function in a distinctly 
different fashion. We have only dimly sensed the new 
situation. It can no longer be the main purpose of the 
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college to contribute to youth a final body of information— 
a sufficient equipment of knowledge for life. Henceforth 
the knowledge which the college gives must always be 
largely transitional, and not even slowly so. The business 
of the college will be that of starting men efficiently on a life 
of cumulative and constructive learning. Its province will 
be that of giving to youth the love of learning, intelligence 
to distinguish between pretense and reality, between super- 
stition and truth, between inability and progress as both of 
these appear day after day, and then the capacity to appro- 
priate that new learning into the structure of personality 
and of society. To this development of learning the World 
War has, of course, given immense impetus. But it has 
been by no means the only, and perhaps not even the prin- 
cipal, influence toward the vast inflowing of information on 
which every youth now launches his boat. 

How much this means to the college only the development 
of years can show. No one can now be so bold as to antici- 
pate the exact form of the new American college in this 
opening province in the new age, but it will certainly appear 
that a college is missing the goal unless it introduces men 
into the life-long passion of thinking, reading and intellectual 
exploration. The college will be largely a failure unless its 
graduates come to see that life as long as it lasts is funda- 
mentally the opportunity to learn and to live in enlarging 
measure by the aid of this clearer and vaster light. 

It now seems fairly clear that the new conception of the 
function of a college, whatever this may involve, has come 
to stay. The new order, in many cases not understood nor 
even apprehended, is slowly but surely taking form. That 
it will change the whole face of the American college and 
that it will make the college course more distinctly an 
awakening into personal initiative I cannot doubt. 

Under the general plan which has been thus outlined 
Pomona College retains its present limitation of numbers 
together with independence of control and organization. 
It serves as the first unit of these affiliated colleges while 
Scripps College for Women, an institution of collegiate grade 
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and of somewhat unique character as regards the plan for 
curriculum, serves as the second unit. The latter is in close 
proximity to Pomona College, taking its place on a general 
campus of some 500 acres which has been most fortunately 
secured. Scripps College has its own Board of Trustees, its 
own instructional staff and enjoys a considerable opportunity 
of exchange of educational facilities with Pomona. 

In addition to the founding of Scripps College the plan 
contemplates the possibility of increasing the group by a 
third unit and indeed there is no reason why the development 
need stop at that point, although the main objective held in 
view is not so much that of making this association a large 
one as it is that of making it a resource and a stimulant by 
way of honorable competition to better forms of educational 
effort and achievement. Special emphasis is placed on the 
development of such living conditions as assure the great 
advantages of personal acquaintance and helpful associations 
which are the peculiar privilege of the small college. 

In order that the two institutions, Pomona and Scripps, 
together with such others as may be established, shall 
cooperate in matters of mutual concern, a central organiza- 
tion was incorporated on October 14, 1925, the thirty-eighth 
anniversary of the founding of Pomona College. The central 
organization is known as Claremont Colleges. The govern- 
ing body of Claremont Colleges serves as a clearing house in 
matters affecting the mutual interests of the several colleges 
established. It also maintains a general library, certain 
special laboratories and such other facilities as are used in 
common. The plan has in mind that this central body may 
find it desirable to administer, with the cooperation of the 
several colleges, some of the general examinations for honors 
or for degrees. It also suggests the promotion of scholarly 
standards by means of intercollegiate competition when two 
or more institutions, each with its own organization, person- 
nel and policy are located side by side in the same physical 
and academic environment. 

While the proposed arrangement will perhaps in some 
measure help Pomona meet the insistent pressure for admis- 
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sion which has been on it for the past few years, it is, never- 
theless, felt that the increased efficiency which may result 
from this plan will probably increase the demand for ad- 
mission. The main object of the plan, therefore, is that of 
really contributing to the increased efficiency of higher 
education. It is hoped, however, that the plan will pre- 
vent the obvious waste which is inevitably involved in 
the too common practice of establishing small and weak 
institutions, each trying inefiectually to duplicate the other 
in small and widely separated localities. The aim will be 
to bring together the resources of all such institutions into 
one combined and efficient undertaking, while preserving at 
the same time the individuality of the separate units. 

Until recently there have been two general plans of higher 
education: one, that instruction be given in large numbers— 
this implies the university idea; and second, that instruc- 
tion be given in isolated colleges which attempt to duplicate, 
in some measure, all of the advantages of the larger institu- 
tion and at the same time are unable to secure the facilities 
needed. The Claremont Colleges plan is a compromise 
between the two. It will undoubtedly be more expensive 
than the first plan, but it should be far more efficient than 
either. 

Although the project has been compared in popular dis- 
cussion to the general plan of the older English universities, 
no effort is being made to copy the organization of any other 
institution but to develop step by step in American terms 
the application of the forementioned general principles to 
the best interests of higher education. In many important 
respects the adventure of Pomona College will be strikingly 
different from anything which pertains at present in the old 
world or the new. It will, however, call for an increased 
emphasis upon the living and residential association of 
students together with the general purposes of securing the 
facilities and resources of a large group of students while 
preserving at the same time the intimacies of smaller 
numbers. GrorGe W. SavaGE. 





Cooperative Education 


N THE SPRING of 1924 the American Council on Edu- 
| cation began a cooperative experiment to test the validity 

of psychological tests in appraising the probability of 
success in college work. There was first organized a volun- 
teer committee of five psychologists, each of whom had 
made significant progress in this field at his own institution. 
These experts pooled their findings and produced a single 
test blank embodying the best elements of all previous tests. 
Some four hundred colleges were informed that this test 
blank could be purchased for six dollars a hundred and 
were invited to use it and to send their scores to the Council 
for statistical reduction. A grant of $5,000 from the Com- 
monwealth Fund provided funds for the first year’s work. 

Altogether 121 institutions responded. The test was 
given to 47,000 students and the scores sent in for compila- 
tion. A preliminary report was made the following April, 
showing each institution how its students compared with 
those of others on a scale that was objective and the same 
for all. Each institution made its own interpretation of the 
results, drew its own conclusions, and acted as seemed to it 
most appropriate to local conditions. The expert com- 
mittee, on the other hand, used the results to judge the 
validity of each section of the test, discarded those portions 
that did not prove effective, and produced a revised test 
that should yield more reliable results. This revised test 
was given in 1925 to 72,000 students in 197 colleges. 

This enterprise is significant, not only because it leads to 
more reliable tests, but also because it is a practical method 
of helping teachers grow in mastery of their profession. 
Every individual who does the work at one of the participat- 
ing institutions is virtually enrolled in a national seminar, 
the members of which are helping one another educate them- 
selves under guidance of an expert committee. These 
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experts design and perfect measuring instruments that 
enable a teacher to evaluate the results of his own labors on 
an impersonal scale. Each cooperating institution buys 
them, tries them, makes:its own interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the results under its peculiar conditions, and reports 
findings for the benefit of all. Hence, the process is called 
cooperative education. Once started, such an enterprise 
soon becomes self-supporting. 

Similar cooperative experiments with tests for progress 
and achievement in learning foreign languages are being 
made under supervision of the American Council’s Com- 
mittee on The Modern Foreign Language Study operating 
on a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. The research 
and development work of perfecting these testing instru- 
ments will need financial support for several years yet, 
but the enterprise will eventually become self-supporting 
through sale of the test blanks, which are already proving 
to be valid instruments of measurement, analysis and 
comparison. 

For years educators have been helping one another grow 
by conferences at meetings of educational associations, by 
monographs in their numerous journals, and by reports of 
surveys or of other progressive achievements. All these 
methods possess obvious values which warrant their vigorous 
continuation, even though progress by their use is haphazard 
and therefore slow. Recent rapid development of objective 
methods of appraising school work indicates, however, that 
substantial progress is materially accelerated by placing in 
teachers’ hands instruments of measurement and analysis 
that enable them both to discover for themselves their own 
difficulties and to evaluate their own results in such terms 
as to make them comparable with those of other teachers. 
Such instruments also make possible definition of standards 
of intellectual achievement which may be used to motivate 
intellectual development as athletic records motivate phys- 
ical development. By their intelligent use, learning may 
be made a challenge to the sporting instinct. 

Practice in using such instruments and standards of 
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achievement also lessens the temptation to imitate—to 
transfer administrative or operating devices directly from 
one environment where they work well to a different en- 
vironment where they work badly. The cooperative ex- 
perimentation made possible by these instruments stimu- 
lates resourcefulness in discovering how to find answers 
to local problems and how to create procedures appropriate 
to local conditions. It impels a teacher to action that 
demands constant and persistent thought about the things 
he daily does, sees and handles. It thus gives discipline in 
facing facts and in team play, without unduly limiting in- 
dividual freedom. Therefore it is rapidly supplanting the 
older methods of securing orderly administration by regula- 
tions, by syllabi, or by legislation based on committee 
reports and recommendations. 

The cost of starting and conducting effective cooperative 
education of the sort just described is insignificant in com- 
parison with the value of the results secured. An expendi- 
ture of about fifteen thousand dollars a year for one or two 
years may easily stimulate cooperating institutions to spend 
themselves several hundred thousand dollars worth of time 
and energy in local studies and experiments that lead to 
invaluable improvements in education. The process results 
in decentralized responsibility and operation, stimulated and 
enlightened by voluntary cooperation with a competent 
group of experts. It tends to substitute control by facts for 
control by authority or tradition. It is, therefore, both 
scientific and democratic; that is, wholly in harmony with 
American temperament. 

Most of the problems of college education are splendid 
topics for cooperative education of the sort just mentioned. 
The Report on Personnel Procedure in Education by Presi- 
dent L. B. Hopkins, just published as the supplement to 
the EpucaTIoNAL Recorp for October, 1926, defines several 
such problems with which a number of universities are now 
struggling independently. All could be mutually helpful by 
cooperation in these studies and experiments. The com- 
mittee in charge of this report recommends the following as 
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particularly timely and as likely to yield significant results 
if attacked by the cooperative methods explained above. 

1. The development of personnel record cards. What 
objective facts of individual experience in addition to aca- 
demic grades are sufficiently significant of personal interests, 
temperament and character to warrant recording them as 
guides for selection of studies in college and for choice of 
future occupation? In terms of what units shall these facts 
be recorded? How do interpretations of these facts check 
with subsequent experience? 

2. The development of achievement or placement tests. 
This involves the extension of the work of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study into other fields. It requires 
stimulation of a number of institutions to create tentative 
tests and cooperation among them in testing these instru- 
ments of measurement and in gradually determining reliable 
standards of proficiency. 

3. The development of personal rating scales. What sub- 
jective estimates of personal traits are worth recording? 
What is the relative validity of the numerous available 
methods of revealing and estimating traits? What forms of 
interview yield reliable results? How standardize termi- 
nology so that records are generally understandable? 

4. The collection and interpretation of occupational 
information. What types of occupational information are 
significant to colleges? How proceed to secure, digest and 
apply the needed information? Cooperation in this matter 
is particularly necessary. If every school tries to gather 
this information for itself, industry and professions will be 
swamped with a mass and variety of requests which cannot 
be answered. Conversely, such information is more valuable 
for education the more comprehensive it is and the greater 
the variety of occupations from which it is secured. 

A good deal of excellent preliminary work has been done 
on every one of these subjects at a number of different 
institutions. For example, Brown has experimented exten- 
sively with personnel record cards. Iowa has produced 
effective placement tests in several subjects. Purdue has 
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developed interesting rating scales. North Carolina is trying 
to gather the vocational information it needs both for guid- 
ance of students and for curriculum revision. Other institu- 
tions working on these same subjects hear of the work done 
at Brown or Iowa or Purdue or North Carolina only if they 
happen to be represented at a meeting of the particular 
education association where reports on the work are pre- 
sented or if they happen to read the particular journal where 
the reports are printed. Under present conditions it is a 
long and tedious process for a teacher to orient and develop 
himself to the point where he is able to make constructive 
contributions to educational practice. Cooperative educa- 
tion as here described is a means of hastening the process. 
It is a method of guiding and vitalizing the process of self- 
education, by bringing workers in a particular field into 
cooperation and by focusing their attention on a critical 
evaluation of their own work as a basis for improvement. 
The process is fundamentally the same as that by which 
everyone is gradually being educated all the time by his 
experiences and his reactions to them. The advantage is 
that the process is speeded up by organized cooperation. 
There is less floundering, less dissipation of energy, less hair- 
splitting argument, less baffled groping, and more construc- 
tive optimism based on the sense of achievement that comes 
from mastery of facts. 

In order successfully to inaugurate cooperative education 
in each of the four projects under consideration it is neces- 
sary to create a small committee of experts to design the 
tools with which to begin work and to supervise the project. 
A provisional record card, or achievement test, or rating 
scale, or form for occupational information must be pre- 
pared and submitted to cooperating institutions for trial, 
criticism and improvement. The success of the experiment 
depends on the skill with which these preliminary tools are 
constructed. Therefore the expert committee must be 
competent, and it must be free to give adequate attention 
to its task. This means travel and hotel bills for confer- 
ences lasting several days, and honoraria for experts who 
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devote a major portion of their time to the enterprise. 

After the preliminary experimental tools are ready, some 
agency must distribute them, answer inquiries about them, 
visit cooperating institutions, and compile the reports on 
their use. This requires full time service of at least one 
expert of experience operating from some central head- 
quarters. The office of such an expert would soon become 
a center of information which could answer promptly the 
many inquiries now sent here and there by colleges to in- 
dividuals and to particular institutions. 

Because the foregoing cooperative experiments and the 
concurrent development of a central information service are 
obvious next steps in improving personnel procedures in 
education on the basis of the Hopkins report, the committee 
responsible for this report, at a meeting on November 8, 1926, 
unanimously endorsed the foregoing program and recom- 
mended that the American Council on Education act as the 
central headquarters and seek to secure the financial support 
needed to develop it until it becomes self-sustaining. It 
is estimated that it will cost $25,000 a year for three years 
to do this. 

The four projects in cooperative education cannot be 
limited to college work. Thus the personnel record card is 
much more illuminating if it records significant facts from 
childhood and pre-college days. Employers of college 
graduates are also much interested in such records provided 
they contain the sort of information which employers find 
indicative of success in their own businesses. Therefore 
the preparation of such a record card requires cooperation 
of the college with preparatory schools on the one hand and 
with post graduate occupations on the other. The coopera- 
tion needed does not consist of exchange of friendly advice 
from each as to how to run the other’s job. It does consist 
of a joint effort to analyse a very complex situation and 
discover what are really significant facts and how these 
may best be recorded. 

With achievement and placement tests, colleges have had 
more experience than has industry. On the other hand, 
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industry has experimented with rating scales vastly more 
than have the schools. Both of these projects, therefore, 
offer exceptional opportunities for far-reaching cooperative 
education. 

During the past year a number of colleges have become 
aware of the importance of reliable vocational information 
to intelligent personnel service in college. Last October 
representatives of all the New England colleges held a con- 
ference on this subject at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. So much interest was manifested that a second 
conference of the same group is called this month at Amherst. 
The Yale Placement Bureau in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Management Association arranged a similar conference 
in November which resulted in a second conference on ways 
and means of practical progress in securing and distributing 
suitable kinds of reliable occupational information. In the 
most important phase of this project of vocational informa- 
tion, cooperative education is already at work. For the 
job specification has been developed into a reliable instru- 
ment of record and analysis by the use of which employ- 
ment managers are educating themselves and one another 
on their daily jobs. Experience is showing that properly 
drawn job specifications are the essential foundation for 
intelligent and just wage scales and systems of promotion, 
for sound training programs in industry, for valid progress 
and proficiency tests, and for vital standards of proficiency. 
They also contain information which schoolmen have long 
needed as a basis for rational adjustment of school practices 
to present social and economic conditions. 

Because properly constructed occupational specifications 
are very incisive tools for digging up real facts that are vital 
for educational and industrial progress, the American Coun- 
cil on Education has organized another cooperative experi- 
ment which offers rare educational opportunities both to 
industrialists through making such specifications and to 
educators through using the facts unearthed by them. The 
expense of the preliminary work required to develop a prac- 
tical form of job specification that meets all the requirements 
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both of industry and of education have been met partly by 
the Council, partly by the cooperating industries and partly 
by a grant of $12,500 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The model form of job specification thus prepared is being 
tried out by eleven large industrial organizations. Already 
some 2,000 specifications have been written covering a wide 
variety of occupations ranging from laborer to educational 
director and general counsel of a large company. Pre- 
liminary analysis of these specifications shows that there are 
many elements of skill and knowledge that are common to 
a number of different occupations. These common elements 
are being tabulated and classified for presentation to schools 
and colleges as specific suggestions of subject matter that 
might profitably be woven into curricula. In addition to 
these common elements, job specifications also contain a 
large array of concrete cases and problems that enrich the 
teacher’s range of real situations and illustrative material 
for many regular specialized courses in science, in economics, 
or in psychology. 

The analysis of occupational information to discover sig- 
nificant subject matter for instruction applies to every grade 
of school work. Since the American Council on Education 
is concerned primarily with higher education, a special Com- 
mittee on Materials of Instruction has been recently organ- 
ized by the U. S. Commissioner of Education to make a 
critical analysis of all phases of American life, including 
occupational requirements. This committee has formulated 
several projects in cooperative education and is seeking the 
support needed to create the preliminary tools with which to 
begin experimentation. 

It is clearly recognized by everyone engaged in this pro- 
gram of cooperation between industry and education that 
occupational information covers only one sector of the whole 
problem. Another and perhaps larger sector comprises 
social, civic and artistic activities. Here the analysis to 
discover common elements of significance to school practice 
is more difficult and elusive. Nevertheless, a hopeful begin- 
ning has been made by a committee of the American His- 
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torical Association. Analysis of the sector that includes 
professional education in medicine is also progressing under 
direction of the Commission on Medical Education of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. 

Everyone will recognize that the projects under discussion 
are but special cases of the general personnel problems of 
discovering individual capacities and releasing them in 
constructive work. Because those mentioned are specific, 
relatively simple, and already partially solved, it seems 
practical to begin with them in developing the cooperation 
between industry and education provided for by the Coun- 
cil’s action in making industrial organizations eligible to 
institutional membership. The Executive Committee is, 
therefore, inviting industry to work out the details of coopera- 
tive relations on these special cases. 

It is clearly understood that in developing this plan of 
cooperation, business men are not expected to tell teachers 
how to operate schools, nor are schoolmen invited to tell 
industrialists how to carry on the world’s work. Each 
supplies to the other information which the other needs for 
intelligent action, but leaves it to the other to make wise use 
of that information in his own work. That the information 
thus exchanged may be mutually helpful, there must be 
frequent conferences between business men and teachers on 
questions of form and nature of the information exchanged. 
For example, the kind of record of achievement that pleases 
a teacher may be utterly useless to an industrialist. Experi- 
ence with job specifications shows that it is possible to dis- 
cover by conference things worth recording that are sig- 
nificant to both. 

The financial aspect of this enterprise is impressive. The 
American people spend annually over $2,000,000,000 on 
public education. If only 1 per cent of the time and energy 
involved were transformed from wasted effort to productive 
work, it would mean a salvage of $20,000,000, not to mention 
the effect on the students. Cases are on record where the 
percentage of students who achieved measured standards of 
proficiency has been doubled and the time required has been 
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largely reduced by the methods here proposed. In the pro- 
cess the spirit of the students has been transformed from one 
of discouraged failure to one of hopeful mastery. 

Similarly business and industry have a large stake in this 
enterprise. The losses from breaking in new men, from mis- 
fits, and from turnover are known to be enormous—$1,000,- 
000,000 a year is a conservative estimate. Experience has 
shown that well-made job specifications alone reduce these 
losses. The foregoing plan contemplates a long range pro- 
gram that is sure to reduce these losses more and more each 
year as significant material from daily experience is intro- 
duced into school curricula and as testing and training pro- 
grams founded on job specifications are gradually perfected. 

American business and industry now recognize that their 
efficiency and productivity have been enormously increased 
by scientific research, by large-scale production, by labor 
saving machinery, and by elimination of wastes in procesed 
of manufacturing and distribution. These fundamental 
procedures have produced tangible results. American in- 
dustry has reached a position of recognized supremacy and 
is looking for additional means of progress. 

The most promising single source of power for further 
progress in productivity and public welfare now seems to be 
the vast reservoir of latent human energy that has not yet 
been released and guided into useful channels. Hence in- 
dustry and business are very ready to apply to the so-called 
‘“‘manpower” or ‘‘personnel’”’ problem the same technique 
that has proved so effective on the material side of produc- 
tion. 

Two searching practical questions that must be answered 
in solving the manpower problem are, from the standpoint 
of management: What must be done? Who can do it? 
From the standpoint of any individual, these questions 
take the form: What can I do best? How can I find oppor- 
tunity to doit? In either case answers to these questions 
are dependable in proportion as we have reliable facts con- 
cerning the requirements of occupations and valid means of 
appraising men. Hence, the extraordinary opportunity for 
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cooperation between industry and education—one furnishes 
the needed occupational information and the other develops 
valid means of appraising men. Each profits enormously 
by doing its share of the work and at the same time gives 
great aid to the other. Both grow progressively stronger, 
increase in power of achievement, and advance together 
toward competency and contentment. It is an excellent 
sample of cooperative education. 

The recent rapid development of cooperative enterprises 
in education has done more than evolve a telling technique 
of cooperation as just described. It has created the neces- 
sity for an adequate national headquarters for this work. 
Business and industry have already recognized that national 
organization for cooperation is essential to sound growth and 
individual freedom in America. They have established the 
Department of Commerce and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and these have now in operation over a thousand 
expert committees working by the technique of cooperative 
education in the interests of commercial progress. The 
greatest single opportunity for conspicuous national service 
lies in the foundation of homologous national cooperative 
agencies for education. 


C. R. MANN. 











Study of Student Personnel at 
Minnesota 


HE SUPPLEMENT to the Epucationat Recorp for 

July, 1926, contained three reports describing the work 

of several faculty committees which are studying the 
actual functioning of education at the University of Minne- 
sota. In addition, the Senate Committee on Education has 
recently appointed four sub-committees to determine what 
should be done by the university to improve its effectiveness 
during the first two college years. These sub-committees 
are dealing respectively with dormitories, curriculum, organi- 
zation, and student personnel. 

Because of the interest aroused by the Hopkins Report on 
Personnel Procedure in Education, published as Supplement 
to the EpucaTIONAL Recorp for October, 1926, it seemed 
that the plan of work of the Sub-committee on Student 
Personnel at Minnesota might prove suggestive to other 
institutions desiring to make further progress in this matter. 
The sub-committee has kindly permitted its tentative pro- 
gram to be printed in the Epucationat Recorp for this 
purpose. The members of the sub-committee are: Donald 
G. Paterson, chairman; E. G. Williamson, secretary: Clara 
M. Brown, H. F. Diehl, J. B. Johnston, L. H. Reyerson and 
Vernon Williams. Its program follows: 

The major questions for consideration are: 

1. What is gtudent personnel? 

2. What functions are involved in student personnel work? 

3. What agencies exist for: analyzing these functions, developing 
these functions, administering these functions, coordinating these 
functions? 

4. Should personnel work be centralized or decentralized? If de- 
centralized, how coordinated? 

GENERAL OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


First Step: Prepare a functional chart of student personnel work to 
outline the scope of the work. D.G. Patterson and E. G. Williamson. 
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Make a survey to determine the extent to which these functions are 
being exercised in our present university organization. 

Second Step: Prepare reports on the present status and next steps 
for the initiation, extension, improvement and coordination of various 
phases of student personnel work. 

Third Step: Tie these reports together for formal presentation to the 
Committee on Education and dissemination throughout the university. 

Preliminary Outline of Reports to be Made under the Second Step 
of the General Procedure together with Designation of those Respon- 
sible for Making these Reports. 


Project 1. The Necessity for Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance in the High School. Dean J. B. Johnston. 

Suggested available sources for report: C. W. Boardman’s Report on 
Committee of Seven; J. B. Johnston’s articles and reports showing the 
need for such guidance; present experiment in surveying high school 
senior classes looking toward extension of guidance in the high school 
through university initiative; facts about need for substantial scholar- 
ships to encourage gifted high school students to continue their educa- 
tion. Status of present work, recommendations for extending this 
work. 


Project 2. Personnel Information to be Secured from Students at 
Time of Admission. D. G. Paterson. 

Suggested material: Reports of Sub-committee on Student Personnel 
Record Card of University Committee on Educational Research; 
Report of Committee on Centralizing a Collection of Personnel In- 
formation; Status of this phase of personnel work; recommendations. 

Project 3. Measuring Aptitude for College and for Specific Cur- 
ricula and Courses. D. G. Paterson. 

Suggested sources: Reports on College Ability Tests, High School 
Scholarship Ratings, Placement Tests: What is being done? What 
remains to be done? Next steps. 

Project 4. Provision for Individual Differences through differ- 
entiated curricula; semi-professional courses, courses less than four 
years in length, honors courses, quality credits, certificates for suc- 
cessful completion of Junior College work, differentiation of instruc- 
tional staffs with needs of Junior College students as a criteria, 
sectioning of classes on basis of ability. J. B. Johnston. 


What is being done? What steps are deemed wise and necessary? 
(Note: This report will serve to coordinate the inquiry on student 
personnel and the curriculum investigation.) 

Project 5. Educational and Vocational Guidance for Under- 
graduates. J. B. Johnston and D. G. Paterson. 

Work of the Educational Guidance Committee for Freshman Week; 
Vocational Adviser for Women; Science, Literature and Arts Committee 
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of Faculty Counsellors; Upper classmen Advisers, Research efforts to 
discover the guidance significance oi the curriculum in terms of specific 
courses and combinations of courses. Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Bulletins issued by the university. 

Status of present efforts, recommendations for extending and improv- 
ing the work. Should a qualified vocational adviser for men be 
provided? 

Project 6. Improving Our Examining and Grading System as a 
Necessary Step in Basing Guidance in Part upon Achievement in 
College Courses. Clara M. Brown. 

Suggested points for inquiry; Utilization of results of research of 
Sub-committee on Marks; Extent to which New Type Examinations 
are being used in various courses, Wood’s survey of examining pro- 
cedures in colleges in the United States. Next steps in bringing about 
needed improvements. 

Project 7. Extent to Which Extra-curricula Activities Facilitate 
or Inhibit Adjustment to College Life. Vernon Williams, W. M. 
Anderson. 


What agencies exist for studying the educational significance of 
fraternities, sororities, athletics, clubs, societies, publications, dra- 
matics, music, etc.? What agencies exist for controlling these activities 
to insure maximum educational returns? Recommendations. 

Project 8. Extent to Which Financial Aid and Opportunities for 
Employment Are Facilitating the Adjustment of Freshmen. Vernon 
Williams. 

Are sufficient funds available? Is employment service adequate? 
Recommendations. 


Project 9. Student Health and Mental Hygiene. H. S. Diehl, 
A. W. Morrison, T. Wheeler, E. Heidbreder. 
Problem of student health, extent of need for mental hygiene methods 
of detecting mental hygiene cases, available facilities. Recommenda- 
tions for next steps. 


Project 10. Educating Members of Staff on Problems of Student 
Personnel. J. B. Johnston. 


Faculty Bulletin, course on Problems of College Education, Faculty 
meetings, Lectures. What is being done? What remains to be done? 
Recommendations. 


Project 11. Analysis of S.P.E.E. Investigation Report. L.H. 
Reyerson. 
What are the outstanding facts about student personnel disclosed in 
this report? What recommendations are made in the report? What 
application of the findings can be made at Minnesota? 





